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No Battle at All 


Suppose we gave a war and nobody came. 

Rhetoric, yes, but indicative, nonetheless, of our efforts within the political 
arena to obtain an effective architects registration law. Just ask for your 
legislator’s stance on the subject and you're likely to get a question in return: 
"What’s the issue?” or **We have that, don't we?"*. 

The fact of the matter is that Texas' current architects registration law is 
ineffective and, as written, does not properly protect the public as intended. Its 
purpose, as stated in the opening paragraph, is **. . . to protect the public against 
the irresponsible practice of architecture by properly defining and regulating the 
practice . . ."’ And this purpose is completely negated by the last paragraph, 
which permits anyone to practice architecture as long as he does not call himself an 
"*architect.”” But general awareness of this weakness, within the legislature and 
the public at large, is low. We act as if we have a struggle on our hands, but we've 
been too quiet. The forces have yet to assemble. 

There are 4,000 architects registered to practice in Texas, 6,000 young men and 
women enrolled in the state's accredited schools of architecture, and perhaps as 
many as 2,000 others who have finished school and who are now in a three-year 
internship leading to registration. That's 12,000 people for whom the long-sought 
goal of registration will have little real meaning until the law is changed — 12,000 
people who ought to become involved now in efforts to change it. 

And that's to say nothing of the larger issue — the public's need to be assured 
that persons offering architectural services are competent to do so. It is apparent, 
even from the questions touched upon within these pages of Texas Architect — 
energy, land use, transportation, historic preservation — that the architect's role 
in society is becoming increasingly broad and more important. Fulfillment of that 
role must not be hampered by an ineffective law controlling the services of the 
profession. 

Before the 64th Session of the Texas Legislature is House Bill 432. That hill 
would eliminate the provision within the current architects registration law which 
allows anyone, regardless of qualifications, education, experience or examina- 
tion, to practice architecture. In the interest of public welfare, the bill excludes 
anyone other than a registered architect from preparing plans and specifications 
for buildings over two stories in height, containing more than 25,000 square feet 
or with a clear span of over 24 feet, while not abrogating the right of registered 
architects to design structures beneath these maximums. 

The merits of the bill are obvious. (Tbirty-seven other states have seen fit to 
adopt similar measures.) But the legislature must be made aware of the issues 
involved — by architects whose very livelihood may depend on it, and by 
concerned citizens who realize the need for professional competence. It shouldn't 
be a difficult battle, once we all get to the war. 


—— 
Des Taylor 
Executive Director 
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The 64th Legislature 


By Ray Reece 


Everybody knows that the **civilized world” 
has entered a period of deepening crisis. While 
populations continue growing (toward a global 
total of 8 billion people by the year 2000), with 
soaring demands for energy. food, land, indus- 
trial capital and raw materials, the supply of the 
earth's primary resources continues to decline. 
(The seriousness of this was recently under- 
scored by a National Science Foundation study 
which concluded that the U.S. has, at present 
rates of consumption, less than 25 years of oil 
reserves left in the ground.) 

The strains of this contradiction between 
world demand for resources and world supply 
of resources are already manifest, Western 
governments have been hopping like dice for 
the past five years: Italy, France, England, 
West Germany, Israel, Portugal, and even the 
United States — under pressures resulting from 
inflation, unemployment, shrinking resources, 
and a mounting sense of panic among the peo- 
ples of these nations. 

Against such a backdrop, it is instructive to 
glance at the situation in Texas. Our population 
is growing at a rate of nearly 5% per year, one 
of the highest figures in the country (or, for that 
matter, the world). New births are less respon- 
sible for this than immigration — people and 
industry are Nooding into Texas to take advan- 
tage of the climate, the resources, and the open 
space. The vast majority of these newcomers 
are settling in cities and suburbs, which are 
drawing still more people from the rural arcas 
of the state (since 1950, Texas’ population bal- 
ance has shifted from half rural and half urban 
to more than 80% urban). 

The pressure on our resources, our environ- 
ment, and our state and local governments has 
risen accordingly. Residents of Texas cities 
now contend with smog and traffic problems 
they wouldn't have dreamed of 15 years ago. 
Thousands of acres of pastureland, creeks and 
forests are being scraped, leveled, and filled 
annually to make way for housing tracts, shop- 
ping centers, factories and freeways. Some of 
our coastal cities, due to the pumping of 
groundwater for accelerated industrial and resi- 
dential consumption, have literally sunk from 
six to eight feet toward sealevel. Water pollu- 
tion is showing up in underground aquifers be- 
neath the Edwards Plateau and other sites, as 
well as in the Gulf from oil spills and industrial 
wastes. And, as cilies get more crowded, 
unemployment rises, along with the crime rate 
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and demands on housing, health, and welfare 
services. 

It is clear that Texas, no less than Italy, Hong 
Kong, and New York, has approached a condi- 
tion of **futureshock”’ emergency which must 
be dealt with promptly, boldly, and efficiently. 
Keeping that in mind, let us turn to a survey of 
the 64th session of the Texas legislature, now 
conducting business at the Capitol in Austin. 

Because of space limitations, we have con- 
fined our analysis to six **issue areas” which in 
the past have been of particular interest to our 
readers: energy, environment, transportation, 
land-use, historic preservation, and revision of 
the architects registration law. Where does the 
legislature stand on these issues? To what ex- 
tent are its members — our elected repre- 
sentatives — aware of the urgency involved? 
What new laws and policies are being con- 
sidered? Who are the key legislators and what 
are the relevant committees and sub- 
committees? 

Traditionally, the Texas legislature has mir- 
rored the rural origins and the once-rural distri- 
bution of the people it represents. Now, as cited 
above the state has a predominantly 
urban population, and its problems have grown 
more classically “urban” in nature. Does the 
composition of the legislature reflect this shift? 
To a certain extent, in terms of the percentage 
of senators and representatives who come from 
metropolitan areas, it does. More important, 
however, is the fact that many of our “rural” 
legislators, some of whom chair the most 
powerful committees in both houses, appear to 
be increasingly aware of the demographic 
changes which the state as a whole has under- 
gone, While there may be a few who would like 
to take their counties and secede from Texas 
(‘You people up there in Dallas, you do your 
thing, and we here in Windrock, we'll do 
ours'') — the majority have developed a more 
realistic view, 

That's good, because it’s 1975 now, and the 
world has shrunk se drastically in the last 20 
years that certain events in Houston, like the 
opening of a new refinery, will set off reactions 
in Corpus Christi, Philadelphia, and Iran. A 
farmer in Mineral Wells whose fertilizer 
washes into the Brazos River will affect the 
lives of people fixing tea in Rosenberg. What 
this means is that neither Texas nor the regions 
within Texas can afford the luxury anymore of 
behaving as autonomous, independent ter- 


ritories. History has woven us all into a giant 
web of interdependence — in economics, in 
natural resources, in the solving of problems — 
to which we best refer as a system. 

Our entire world has become an interlock of 
systems and subsystems within systems. The 
broadest of these is the global ecological sys- 
tem: the devastation of a jungle in the Amazon 
has a bearing on the extinction of a species of 
bird which summers in Montana. Much nearer 
home is the socioeconomic and ecological sys- 
tem of the southwestern United States, of Texas 
in particular: a decision not to build a mass 
transit facility in Dallas helps bring about the 
later despoliation of farmland in Hillsboro and 
the demolition of an historically valuable old 
church in Grapevine. 

A question we address to the current session 
of the legislature, then, is one of methodology: 
how do its members perceive the problems 
which they are responsible for solving? Do they 
understand that these problems are systemic in 
nature, that the solution to one, like the energy 
shortage, cannot be ascertained and certainly 
not applied except in relation to other problems, 
like the threatened ecology of the Gulf Coast? 

“To attack a problem systematically," says 
Dr. Marlan Blissett of the LBJ School of Public 
Affairs, "you need a comprehensive political 
system, We have, on the contrary, a balkanized 
political landscape. We don't have one state 
government, we have thousands. ** 

This, in a word, is the nub of the challenge 
confronting our lawmakers: to address and 
solve problems of immense complexity. in a 
very short period of time, with a governmental 
structure designed for simpler, more leisurely 
days. In order to succeed, the 64ih legislature 
will have to summon a focus, a unity, and a 
willingness to innovate which have not been 
demanded of its forebears. We wish them well. 


NOTE: The bills and proposals mentioned in 
the following pages are those of which we have 
knowledge as we go to press. If there are others 
which we have missed, we apologize for the 
oversight. in this regard, readers who wish to 
learn more about current activities of the 64th 
legislature are referred to the Clerks of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, or to 
the offices of individual legislators, at the 
Capitol in Austin. 
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Energy 


It was in the spring of 1973 that the Arabs 
closed the valves supplying their oil to the 
western world, prepared a schedule of shocking 
price increases and burned the words “energy 
erisis’" into the already troubled hearts of the 
American people. The Texas legislature hap- 
pened to be in Austin at the time, and the 
members thereof commissioned a series of in- 
terim study projects to develop data on which to 
base new laws during the next scheduled ses- 
sion of the legislature.' That session, the 64th, 
has now opened and the lawmakers do in fact 
have at their disposal a body of logistic and 
technical information whose volume and slant 
vinually compel the formulation of dramatic 
new energy policies at the state level. 

The most systematic of the new data sources 
is a two-volume report by the State Energy 
Policy Research Project, directed by Dr. Mar- 
lan Blissett, of the LBJ School of Public Af- 
fairs. Entitled “Energy in Texas: Policy 
Alternatives,” the study includes a series of 
specific policy recommendations which we 
shall examine presently. 

The House of Representatives Energy Crisis 
Committee, chaired by Representative Jon 
Newton of Beeville, has produced a study cal- 
led **Texas Energy in the 70's.** In addition to 
other sources, this document draws on the tes- 
timony of scores of witnesses who attended the 
committee's eight public hearings. 

A third major study, incorporating the find- 
ings of 40-odd research projects (some of which 
were not completed in time for the final report), 
has been submitted by the Governor's Energy 
Advisory Council, headed by Lt. Gov. William 
P. Hobby. 

All of these studies agree on certain key 
points: (1) Texas is running out of fuel, espe- 
cially natural gas (projections are that at present 
use-rates, it will fast another 12 years); (2) 
Texas exports much more of its fossil fuels than 
it consumes, hence the talk in some quarters of 
restricting exports to other states or of taxing 
them more beavily; (3) Texans must conserve 
more energy, must find new sources while ex- 
tending old ones, and in sum, must develop a 
“Coordinated energy policy.’ 


Two of the three studies — those by the LBJ 
School and the House Energy Crisis Committee 
— are remarkably unanimous in their recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Here is a 
sampling: (1) stricter procedures for monitoring 
and allocating natural gas reserves; (2) statutory 
basis for the Fuel Allocation Office (it is now an 
ad hoc agency created under federal authority); 
(3) “majority consent unitization'* of oil fields 
(a prerequisite to applying methods of ""ad- 
vanced recovery'’ of oil from depleted reser- 
voirs); (4) construction of an off-shore oil ter- 
minal, primarily to unload supertankers from 
abroad; (5) exploitation of geothermal energy 
sources; (6) further attempts to encourage 
conservation by the public and by industry; (7) 
a review of local building codes in relation to 
energy consumption; (8) some form of state and 
regional transportation authority; (9) some de- 
gree of state utility regulation; (10) state sup- 
port for research and development of alterna- 
tive energy sources, including solar, wind, and 
recycled organic wastes. 

The report by the LBJ School goes further in 
the boldness and specificity of some of its pro- 
posals. Among other things, it calls for: (1) a 
state Department of Transportation; (2) a Public 
Utilities Commission; (3) a prescribed "energy 
budget for state buildings: (4) public owner- 
ship of the offshore terminal; (5) minimum in- 
sulation standards for all new buildings in the 
state; (6) encouragement of **total energy sys- 
tem” concepts both for industrial plant and 
residential/commerical complexes; (7) limita- 
tion of lighting in commercial advertising. 


Prospects 


Given this relative wealth of input, what are 
the prospects for new laws and policies in the 
present session of the legislature? Some mea- 
sures, if judged by the degree of interest which 
legislators have already shown, are almost cer- 
taın of passage: (1) a Public Utilities Com- 
mission (supported by Doggett and Moore in 
the Senate and by Boone, Rihak, and others in 
the House); (2) an offshore terminal (whether 
publicly or privately owned is another matter); 
(3) * majority consent unitization”* of oil fields; 
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(4) development and regulation of geothermal 
resources; (3) some form of state support for 
mass transit; (6) “energy efficiency”? labeling 
for appliances sold in the state; (7) extension of 
the 55 mile per hour speed limit on state 
thoroughfares; (8) new conservation standards 
for state building: (9) some state support for 
development of solar, wind and other alterna- 
tives. 

Based on interviews with legislators and staff 
personnel, it appears that the thrust of sentiment 
falls strongly toward acquiring more fuel, 
rather than toward reducing the volume con- 
sumed or finding energy alternatives. One al- 
ternative apparently still in favor, despite some 
concern about possible hazards involved, is the 
nuclear power plant. * Much enthusiasm is 
being shown for secondary and tertiary 
development of vil deposits. And the offshore 
terminal is almost a foregone conclusion, not- 
withstanding environmentalists’ warnings of 
inevitable oil spills from supertankers in the 
Gulf. There is no serious discussion of gasoline 
rationing (though Houston Rep. Herman 
Lauhoff may propose a Sunday closing of ser- 
vice stations.) A proposed sales tax exemption 
for solar heating and cooling equipment (H.B. 
429, sponsored by Rep. Lane Denton) has, 
according to a source in the Governor's Divi- 
sion of Planning Coordination, little chance of 
passing. 


The Long Term 


Some observers regret that scant thought is 
being given by legislators to those measures 
which would have the greatest long-term 
energy impact of all (and without which most 
“energy legislation'' is merely a holding action 
based on our somewhere finding a new cor- 
nucopia of fuel): comprehensive **master 
plan’ policies aimed at eventually refacing the 
rural/urban grid of the entire state, including 
the siting and design of factories, farms, resi- 
dential clusters, and transportation systems, 

Much of the necessary design technology 
and expertise already exist and the beginnings 
of such a systematic approach have already 
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been suggested by knowledgeable researchers. 
One suggestion calls for the promotion of new 
residential/commercial complexes along the 
lines of the Modular Integrated Utility Systems 
(MIUS) theory developed by NASA. Another 
suggestion calls simply for **life-cycle”” plan- 
ning in the design and construction of new 
industrial plants (a program which the state 
might support both by statute and by tax-relief). 
And still another advocates a state building 
code, applicable to all new construction, assur- 
ing designs which would accept the latest 
developments in alternative energy technology 
(such a code was recently adopted in Long 
Beach, California, and a similar code, for 
Texas, has been proposed to the Governor's 
Energy Advisory Council by Raymond Reed, 
Dean of the School of Architecture at Texas 
A&M.) 

One legislator who strongly advocates a push 
toward energy alternatives is Senator A. R. 
(Babe) Schwartz of Galveston, who last sum- 
mer observed a city council meeting in Califor- 
nia where council members required a home- 
builder to install solar heating equipment for a 
swimming pool in one of his developments. 
“That,” said Senator Schwartz, “is beginning 
to talk about energy alternatives. They ain't 
nobody in Texas ever mentioned it in a public 
hearing. I think all the big energy moguls hold- 
ing all these hearings never one time touched 
upon the necessity for solar heating alternatives 
where solar heating is really available. The 
truth is that we're an oil company state and 
nobody really wants to abandon fossil fuels 
until the oil companies have sold everything 
they ve got. Architects ought to be doing some- 
thing about that.” 

Of course the whole energy question is com- 
plicated by such cherished political and 
economic principles as laissez-faire (which dis- 
courages state-enforced conservation programs 
for industry) and the maxim that continued in- 
dustrial and commercial growth is, ipso facto, 
good for the state, while anything that impedes 
it is bad, Indications are that these principles 
will continue to influence energy legislation, 
despite the feelings of a minority of legislators 


su:h as Dallas Representative Fred Agnich, 
who said, "I keep reminding my colleagues 
that cancer grows faster than anything else, and 
it sure ain't very good." 


'More direct measures that spring, coming 
largely from the govemor’s office, included an 
energy conservation plan for state facilities, an 
Emergency Fuel Allocation Program, and a 55 
mph speed limit on state roads and highways. 


“Just a few weeks ago, the Atomic Energy 
Commission was forced to order the temporary 
closing of 23 nuclear reactors, due to the unex- 
pected development of large cracks in the 
core-casing of a New York City plant. 
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Transportation 


What with the energy shortage, air pollution, 
land rape, etc., some folks have theorized that 
the automobile is a doomed species — that it 
ought to be and will be replaced by something 
more efficient and less damaging to the 
environment. (In Texas, according to a report 
hy the LBJ School, the automobile east up 55% 
of **transportation energy,'' which itself ac- 
counts for 18.9% of the state's annual diet of 
fuel. Between 1950 and 1970, the volume of 
gasoline consumed by Texas motorists swelled 
from just over two billion to more than six 
billion gallons per year.) 

The most commonly discussed replacement 
for the automobile is some form of mass trans- 
portation, along with bicycles and human feet, 
developed systematically in conjunction with a 
tightening up of the whole urban grid. But the 
little mass transit we have had in the state, 
mainly bus and rail, has atrophied so severely 
that of the 36 bus companies operating in 1955, 
only 19 are still in business, and the majority of 
those at a deficit. 

Most folks, of course, including some of our 
lawmakers, just naturally balk at the idea of 
being sundered from their own private wheels. 
“The automobile is here to stay,” said Rep. 
Tom Schieffer of Fort Worth in an interview. 
“I love my car. | love to be able to get up and 
drive, to get out there, and I think everyone 
does. I think they're going to be willing to pay 
for it.” 

Nonetheless, because he represents an urban 
area where traffic congestion has become a 
menace, it was Schieffer, along with Rep. Dave 
Finney, who introduced a bill in the 63rd ses- 
sion of the legislature (1973) which would have 
created a Division of Mass Transit within the 
Highway Department. That bill, he said, was 
“‘whispered to death by highway lobbyists 
representing elements of the automotive, 
road-construction, and petrochemical indus- 
tries. More specifically, the bill stayed bottled 
up in the Transportation Committee of the 
House until a week before the legislature ad- 
journed — too late for action on the floor. 
“That committee is very highway-oriented,"’ 
said Schieffer. 


Undaunted, ‘Two years older and a little 
wiser,‘' Schieffer has reintroduced his bill this 
session with modifications designed to blunt 
the opposition from last session. The basic 
provisions of the bill (H.B. 120) are three: (1) 
creation of a Division of Mass Transit within 
the Highway Department; (2) seed funding of 
$25 million for 1975-76, to be matched by $100 
million in federal money {a total of $250 mil- 
lion for the next biennium); (3) abolition of the 
Texas Mass Transit Commission, a tiny state 
agency created in 1969 to develop **a compre- 
hensive transportation plan'* for the state. 

According to Schieffer, the money would be 
used primarily to aid cities in planning for and 
implementing capital improvements in their 
public transportation services. The money 
would not be used to subsidize operating de- 
ficits of those services, all of which are bus 
lines. Schieffer emphasized further that the 
state’s share of the money would nat come from 
the Dedicated Highway Fund, derived partly 
from oil and gasoline taxes, but from General 
Revenue, which derives by and large from the 
state sales tax. 

There are some who don't think respon- 
sibility for mass transit in Texas ought to be 
assigned to the Highway Commission. Austin 
Senator Lloyd Doggett, for example, is not 
interested in **playing pea pod games where we 
shuffle around different people and put new 
labels’ on the same old office doors. He is 
likewise not interested in creating another 
“special fund™ from sales tax revenues. *'I 
think the issue is that (Dedicated) Highway 
Fund ... it can't even be used for highway 
beautification. It can only be used for asphalt 
and land to pour it on.’ 

In a similar vein, researchers at the LBJ 
School have written: **The earmarking of state 
funds for specific modes of transportation, par- 
ticularly highways, further complicates the de- 
velopment and funding of a balanced state 
transportation policy .. Such earmarking 
brings about too much emphasis on the 
development of highways and urban freeways, 
to the detriment of the railroads and urban mass 
transportation.’” This situation is compounded 
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by the fact that because the state has no single 
comprehensive transportation agency, it is pas- 
sed over by millions of federal dollars going 
directly to cities. There, due to the fragmented, 
overlapping structure of local governments, the 
money is often spent inefficiently, with little or 
no attempt to relate the municipal transit system 
10 a projected state system. 

Consequently, the LBJ School researchers 
subscribe to a recommendation by the Texas 
Urban Development Commission which calls 
for creation of a state Department of Trans- 
portation *‘along the lines suggested by similar 
departments in other states.'* Such a depart- 
ment, encompassing the functions now allotted 
to agencies as diverse as the Highway Com- 
mission, Aeronautics Commission, Turnpike 
Authority, and Railroad Commission, "would 
enahle the state to actively pursue trans- 
portation systems, and it would encourage sav- 
ings in energy consumption.” 

The logic of such a plan appears to be insuffi- 
cient to overcome the vagaries of entrenched 
state political power, The Highway Deparment 
and the lobbyists who support it do not want a 
Department of Transportation. Neither does the 
Railroad Commission nor the Governor. 11 fol- 
lows that we will not have a Department of 
Transporation, and we might not even get the 
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Division of Mass Transit which Schieffer has 
called for. **It may be another two years before 
we pass this thing." he said. 

A consequence is that other potentially posi- 
live legislation now pending will be strangled to 
ineffectiveness, This includes two bills (H.B.'s 
50 and $1) “relating to the creation of (re- 
gional) mass transit authorities. Without a 
coherent, well-funded transit authority at the 
state level, the development of regional au- 
thorities may only contribute to the present con- 
fusion. No one knows this better than Rep. Kay 
Bailey, of Houston, who sponsored and passed 
a bill last session enabling Harris County to 
establish its own transit authority, Because of 
the increased tax-load which that would have 
meant for their county, the voters in Houston 
rejected the idea. *'I believe,” said Rep. Bailey 
in a letter to Texas Architect, “that mass transit 
is best handled by a mass transit authority. not 
by individual city and county governments, be- 
cause the system must be coordinated to serve 
the whole (present and future) metropolitan 
area .. Dallas and Houston are strangling 
without some form of mass transit.’ 

At least two other urban areas have begun to 
develop plans for relieving this suffocation, 
and, while the success of their plans depends to 
some extent on what the state does, they em- 


body features worth noting. A Dallas/Fort 
Worth proposal, developed under the auspices 
of a federally funded Council of Governments, 
calls for a **primarily highway” system, with 
some ‘light rail,” to be completed by 1990. 
This plan, for better or worse, appears to pre- 
sume the continued growth of industry and 
population in the Dallas/Fort Worth area, with 
alike continuation of suburban *‘outspill"* from 
the centers of the cities into the countryside. 

Austin is working on what its Director of 
Urban Transportation Joe Ternus' calls a **total 
transportation concept.” His office has taken 
pains to consolidate planning for all trans- 
portation functions under one administration 
and, with the latitude which this provides, he is 
designing a system that incorporates some 
meaningful innovations. One is a city-wide 
network of bike trails, bike lanes on city streets, 
and pedestrian walkways. Another is a proposal 
for a “Capitol Area Rapid Transit’’ rail line, 
sections of which will operate via underground 
tunnels and elevated tracks. Austin has also 
been experimenting with **park and ride’* bus 
service to the Central Business District, as well 
as with computerized carpools. So have Dallas 
and San Antonio, 

Some of our cities, then, with federal help, 
have begun to make modest efforts at breaking 
the choke-hold of the automobile. As for sup- 
port of such efforts in the legislature, evidence 
points strongly in the direction of the status 
quo. One veteran legislator, Rep. Fred Agnich 
of Dallas, put it quite simply: “You are not 
going to see any very massive state financial 
involvement in mass transit during this session 
. . - Most of the people in this state are not yet 
ready to buy it.** 


'h was Temus who mentioned in an inter- 
view another piece of transit legislation that 
could emerge from this session of the legisla- 
ture: a “*Public Transportation Trust Fund,‘ 
which would come from the state's vehicle-use 
tax, would amount to about $40 million in 
1975-76, and would be used, like the money in 
Schieffer’s bill, to aid cities in planning and 
implementing mass transit programs. 
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Confessions of a 
weary architect who 


spent a decade trying 
to do something 


about mass transit in 
Texas. 


Back in 1963, Houston architect Peck Dren- 
nan got together with some colleagues and start- 
ing researching a mass transportation plan for 
Harris County. Being architects, they ap- 
proached the question systematically. They col- 
lected data, defined the problem, and de- 
veloped a six-stage solution which they entitled 
*“Blueprints for the Future.‘ They presented 
their findings to city officials and business 
leaders and got a good response. 

Encouraged, Drennan and others formed the 
Southwest Transit Research Corporation. 
Within a year, they had produced a relatively 
detailed mass transportation program for the 
entire state. And again, in presentations on 
television and before civic groups, they gota lot 
of cheers (still no action, though). 

Now Drennan became chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the Commission 
on the Environment, Texas Society of Archi- 
tects. There he continued the work the other 
groups had started, and in 1970 his committee 
published a report which became the basis for a 
proposed bill on behalf of which Drennan testi- 
fied, before a committee of the Texas House of 
Representatives, in 1971. 

Nothing came of it, just as nothing had come 
of the arduous years of work on mass transit for 
Harris County. Legislators and business leaders 
chimed their congratulations, but they took no 
action and gave no sign that they would in the 
future, So Drennan — packing in his vision, 
imagination and concern — just quit. 

"Pm 40 now, and I don't want to waste 
another three or four years of my life, said 
Drennan in an interview. **My only consolation 
is hearing people with whom I argued five years 
ago now proposing our ideas, using our words, 
without even knowing it.” 

One of the technical terms invented by his 
group is ‘‘travel density.’ The usual concept 
employed in mass transit research is **popula- 
tion density™ or **dwelling density’’ within a 
particular **corridor.”* It is commonly assumed 
in such research that the minimum **dwelling 
density’* required to justify a mass transit sys- 
tem, as opposed to the automobile, is 10,000 
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people per square mile. By that criterion, most 
Texas communities don't qualify, a fact pro- 
claimed loudly by opponents of mass transit. 
But the concept of **dweiling density,” accord- 
ing to Drennan, is a convenient fallacy which 
overlooks the much more important question of 
“travel density’: how many people live within 
five minutes driving or biking time from a given 
mass transit pick-up point? Using that as the 
criterion, most urban centers in Texas could 
**support'* mass transit in one or more cor- 
ridors. 

Drennan had other observations to make: 

**When you get a ‘dwelling density’ of 2500 
or more, the automobile becomes a liability, 
and there are neighborhoods in Houston with a 
density of 30,000 per square mile. 

**One track of mass transit, during rush hour, 
will move as many people as 18 lanes of free- 
way, at a fraction of the energy cost. 

“"We don't need to wait for Buck Roger-type 
technologies to implement mass transit in 
Texas. The technology we need is already on 
the shelf. 

“One of the greatest things about mass 
transit systems is their use as a planning lever in 
urban design. You can run a system out into a 
vacant meadow, and before you know it, peo- 
ple and industry are lining up on both sides. It's 
a perfect device for regulating and ordering 
growth. Toronto's been doing it for years. 

**At any rate, what with the Arabs sitting on 
top of most of the oil, we need to stop driving 
our cars in the name of national security.” 

Maybe that’s it: a national burst of patriotism 
on behalf of mass transit. Opponents are 
branded as subversives whose automobiles are 
labeled on doors, hoods and roofs with a big 
letter **A*”, painted in red. 
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Of all the chores confronting the 64th session 
of the Texas legislature, this is undoubtedly the 
most onerous, most complicated, and least 
likely to produce coherent results: the mapping 
out of a strategy for managing Texas land re- 
sources. Because it is so complicated, we will 
here only brush it lightly. For a fuller analysis, 
see the issue of Texas Architect following this 
one (May/June). We will devote most of that 
entire number to the problems of land-use, reg- 
ional planning, and urban design. 

As for what may emerge from this session of 
the legislature, Senator Lloyd Doggett has 
summed it up neatly: “I don't see much indica- 
tion on the state level of planning for growth or 
being willing to face up to some of the issues 
that it presents — or any type of master plan 
. . . 1 don’t see the legislature doing anything, 
other than in county zoning, on land use. Unfor- 
tunate but true.'* Doggett believes that in 
land-use, as in civil rights during the 60's, **the 
state won't move until the federal government 
moves.” 

Representative Lyndon Olson, Jr., of Waco, 
deplores this situation. He opines that if the 
state would take some initiative, it wouldn't be 
so subject to the inevitability of federal inter- 
vention. Having served as chairman of a Land 
Use Study Committee, he is preparing a bill that 
would grant to commissioners the authority to 
formulate county-wide ‘‘land resource 
management” programs for those parts of their 
counties which are (1) not incorporated in a 
municipality, and (2) not being used as farm or 
ranch land. Olson reasons that people would be 
less opposed to such government initiatives if 
they realized that the intent is to protect land- 
owners, not coerce them. 

Another legislator seeking local and county 
authority in land use is Rep. Jim Kaster of El 
Paso. He has filed no less than four bills relating 
to the subject (H.B.'s 60, 61, 62, 63), one of 
which appears to be aimed primarily at con- 
trolling the despoliation of unzoned land by 
irresponsible real estate developers. Kaster has 
also filed a bill concerning **the establishment 
of a state-wide land-use management pro- 
gram'' (H.B. 496). Still other proposals, 
geared for the most part to cities and counties, 
include : H.J.R. 5, by Sullivant (‘appraisal of 
agricultural land’); H.J.R. 12 and H.B. 45, by 
Reynolds; H.B. 14, by Coleman; H.B. 334, by 
Finney (funds for rural economic develop- 
ment ): S.B. 100, by Schwartz; S.B. 57, by 
Longoria. 

One of the few attempts at a state-level re- 
sponse to the land-use challenge is being made 
by Rep. Fred Agnich, of Dallas, who says the 
best feature of his proposed Texas Land Re- 
source Commission is that it will **self- 
destruct'* after three years. This new com- 
mission (to be headed by the Land Commis- 
sioner, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the 


Attorney General, and three appointees,) 
would administer a threc-phase program: (1) 
systematic **inventory”” of all lands within the 
borders of the state; (2) formulation of a 
comprehensive **land resource plan," with the 
“general purpose of guiding and accomplish- 
ing a coordinated, efficient, and economic 
development of the state**; (3) submission of a 
proposal for implementation to the governor 
and the legislature. Whereupon, with the 
understanding that its suggestions are not bind- 
ing. the Commission would **self-destruct.”” 

"My greatest concem,'' said Agnich, "in 
the whole area of land use is the fact that with 
the world population exploding as it is, and 
already having a shortage of enough food, 
we've got to maximize the use of our agricul- 
tural lands. We have to find a system where 
more and more of them are not gobbled up by 
suburbs.” 


Urban Planning Aspects 


Waco architect Don Dillard, chairman, of 
TSA’s Urban and Regional Design Committee, 
believes that whatever land-use program is de- 
veloped for Texas **must recognize the differ- 
ences between urban areas.” 

In Waco, for example, where Dillard is assis- 
tant to the city manager for planning, design 
strategists will likely not be faced with the 
crises of exploding growth besetting arcas like 
Houston and Dallas. The federal government, 
according to Dillard, has observed such differ- 
ences in its effort to channel planning funds 
directly to the cities. But one federal program, 
which requires that each state subdivide itself 
into multicounty planning units called **Coun- 
cils of Government’’ (COGS), has in Texas 
created difficulties for some urban areas by 
giving a disproportionate weight in funding de- 
cisions to rural counties belonging to the same 
COG. The state, says Dillard, which is respon- 
sible for establishing these regional planning 
districts, ought to be more sensitive to this 
problem. State government could also contri- 
bute to the protection of land by helping cities 
redevelop their abandoned inner cores, thus 
relieving growth pressure on open spaces be- 
yond city limits. At any rate, said Dillard, “we 
need more architects in our public agencies and 
building commissions to point the way toward 
these news trends.””' 


"Dillard has a great deal more to say on the 
subject of regional planning and land-use, and 
his views will be a significant feature in the next 
issue of Texas Architect. 
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Environment 


Our environment (the word itself has a ring 
of substance): earth, water and air, woods and 
valleys, mountains, grasslands, squirrels and 
deer and snakes and birds — the delicate living 
chain in which we humans are but a single link. 
Yet we humans, through a gluttonous abuse of 
our own natural habitat, have cast the whole 
arrangement into a jeopardy which some scien- 
tists claim is already fatal. If it isn’t fatal, tf the 
living order can be saved and restored, we 
know at least that we must act quickly and 
aggressively to halt further damage and repair 
that which has already been inflicted. We 
would hope that such action might occupy a top 
priority with the members of the current legisla- 
ture. We would hope that they have come to 
value the long-term survival of the planet over 
the short-term objective of, say, keeping our 
highways laden with cars. 

it is puzzling and disconcerting, therefore, to 
learn that even as the bulldozers and chainsaws 
hegan slashing into the last virgin tract of the 
Big Thicket’, a resolution was introduced in the 
state Senate **memonalizing Congress to de- 
clare a moratorium on the enforcement of 
wasteful environmental standards."* It passed, 
along with a companion resolution in the 
House. 

Earlier, in an interview, Rep. Fred Agnich 
said: The chances of passing environmental 
legislation in this session of the legislature are a 
lot worse than they were last time. He pro- 
ferred an explanation: "The people, of whose 
collective will the state legislature is sup- 
posedly a reflection, are more concemed 


‘In recent remarks to a group of UT/Austin 
students, former U.S. Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough pointed out that when Congress voted 
last year, alter long debate, lo preserve some 
86,000 acres of the lush Big Thicket wilderness 
in East Texas as a national preserve, they con- 
veniently neglected to allocate funds for the 
project, This has allowed the Time-Life 
Corporation to proceed with its timbering 
operations as though not a protest had ever been 
raised. 


about jobs and things, and they're not interested 
in anything that will hold up economic prog- 
ress."" We did not ask whether "'the people” 
realized that our present economic difficulties 
are very much the result of past “economic 
progress.** especially the plundering of re- 
sources like oil. 

Whatever their chances for passage. a goodly 
number of environmental bills have already 
been filed this session, evidently by senators 
and representatives who have a different sense 
of the will of the people. The bills so far appear 
to fall roughly into the following categories. 

(1) Regulation of strip-mining . In view of the 
alleged necessity to exploit our coal reserves, 
this issue has become both urgent and contro- 
versial. it is made more difficult by President 
Ford's recent veto of national strip-mining 
legislation. Senator Lloyd Doggett, who sat on 
an interim sirip-mining subcommittee, said the 
senators on that committee had just finished 
drafting a bill of their own when the news of 
Ford's veto was released. On hearing the news, 
they withdrew their bill and refused to include it 
in their committee report, 

Since then, Amanilo Senator Max Sherman 
has revived the bill (S.B. 55}, which he calls the 
“Texas Mining and Reclamation Act.” It in- 
cludes these provisions: (a) regulation of sur- 
face mining by the Railroad Commission; (bh) a 
stiff procedure by which mine operators must 
apply for permits, including public hearings; 
{c) a requirement that cach application be ac- 
companied by a detailed plan for *‘restoring"’ 
the land after the mining has been completed, 
along with a "reclamation fee’ of $25 per acre 
to be matched by state funds, plus a ‘‘perfor- 
mance bond" to assure that the reclamation is 
carried out; (d) authorization for the Railroad 
Commission to designate certain areas, a 
priori, unsuitable for surface mining; (e) 
establishment of a Land Reclamation Fund. 

Senator Doggett, while acknowledging the 
comprehensiveness of the Sherman bill, has 
some reservations. ‘I do not favor entrusting 
jurisdiction of strip-mining and its control to the 
Railroad Commission.** Accordingly, in his 
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Above: the moonscape aftermath of strip- 
mining operations near Rockdale 
Below: surface mining for coal at Marshail 
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own bill (S.B. 66). he names the General Land 
Office as the administering agency. Doggett's 
draft also carnes more rigorous standards for 
reclamation, and grants both the Auomey Gen- 
eral and private citizens the right to bring suits 
against strip-mine operators who appear to be 
violating the law. 

(2) Environmental Protection Agency. 
Representative John Bigham. of Temple, citing 
current inefficiency in the enforcement of state 
environmental codes, has submitted a bill 
(H.B. 242) calling for creation of a Texas 
Environmental Protection Agency. If passed. 
this bill would abolısh the Air and Water Con- 
trol Boards (absorbing their staffs into the new 
agency), and assume environmental functions 
now executed by a half-dozen other state of- 
fices. In addition to filing suits against vio- 
lators, the agency would be empowered to sub- 
poena witnesses to public hearings. 

(3) "Standing to sue'* by private citizens. 
Senator Doggett has submitted a bill (S.B. 20) 
not only granting to private individuals the 
statutory right to bring suit against environmen- 
tal abusers, but helping to defray the plaintiff s 
legal costs and awarding him or her up to half 
the recovered damages. This would apply to 
violations of pollution and strip-mining laws, 
as well as to threats against historic structures, 
Rep. Ron Waters, of Houston, has proposed a 
similar bill in the house. 
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(4) Powers of the Attorney General. Two 
bills have been submitted authorizing the At- 
tomey General to file environmental suits on 
his own initiative (S.B. 111 and H.B- 379). 

(5) Coastal lands and waterways. Residents 
along the Gulf Coast huve been shocked to 
discover in recent years that the land on which 
they live is sinking toward sea-level. This 
phenomenon, known as subsidence, has re- 
sulted from the unrestrained pumping of 
groundwater and, to a lesser extent, of oil and 
gas. Aggravated by dynamic faults, subsidence 
exposes affected land 10 heightened dangers of 
flooding. especially during hurricanes. And 
now — the added threat of oil spills posed by 
projected construction of a deepwater oil termi- 
nal off the coast of Brazoria. 

Since about one-fourth of the state’s popula- 
tion resides in this area, it is not surprising thata 
flurry of protective, sometimes angry legisla- 
tion is descending on the capitol. Galveston 
senator `‘ Babe” Schwartz, for example, is dis- 
turbed not only by oil spills and land subsidence 
(which he blames partially on the voracious 
appetite for groundwater of corporations in the 
vicinity), but by real estate developers who sell 
people coastal property without informing them 
of present and future hazards, He is introducing 
a strict ““disclosure”* law to squelch this prac- 
tice (S.B. 100). 
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In regard to the danger of oil spills, which he 
takes very senously, Schwartz has prepared an 
eye-opening report on which to base proposed 
legislation. The report indicates, among other 
things, that while there hasn't yet been a **spec- 
tacular”” spill on the Gulf Coast, there has oc- 
curred a steady sequence of lesser spills — a 
reported total of 26,000 barrels of oil since 
1973, most of it in Harris County — which may 
be more damaging than the big ones. And the 
big spills, what with **250,000-ton deadweight 
tankers sailing around in the Gulf,"" are quite 
possible. **A 75-mile long, three-inch thick oil 
spill . . . would render the coast a wasteland as 
far as recreational use is concerned, not to men- 
tion what it would do to the finest shrimp 
fishery in the world." 

To combat such perils, Schwartz would first 
place the deep-water port not in private but in 
public hands. Private corporations, he said, 
have shown **an utter disregard for any of the 
necessary protective devices . . . | will not put 
the land that I love in the hands of someone 
from Sheil Oil Company, which is 68% owned 
by Dutch Royal Shell, who doesn't give a 
tinker’ s damn if Galveston Island ever exists as 
anything but a black spot on the Gulf Coast.” 

Schwartz has also proposed a **Texas Oil and 
Hazardous Substances Spill and Prevention 
Act’ (S.B. 17). Its major provisions include: 
(1) administration by the Water Control Board, 
not the Railroad Commission; (2) strict licens- 
ing of oil transfer facilities; (3) immediate 
clean-up of spills, by the state if necessary, and 
recovery of damages from the responsible party 
(offshore terminals and vessels would be liable 
up to $20 million); (4) a ‘Texas Coastal Pro- 
tection Fund” of $50 million, financed by a tax 
of one cent per barrel on oil transferréd by 
licensed facilities. 

In addition to Schwartz, Representatives Joe 
Allen, W. J. Blythe, and Bill Caraway have 
submitted legislation to protect the coast. One 
of Allen's bills (H.B. 271) would create the 
“Bays and Estuaries Protection Agency.” 
while Biythe and Caraway have filed a code 
(H.B. 319) “relating to regulation and preven- 
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tion of land subsidence.** Another of Allen's 


bills, H.B. 272, calls for **establishment and 
administration of a state scenic rivers system’, 
and still another, H.J.R. 24, seeks a “Texas 
Environmental Protection Fund'* of $30 mill- 
ion to enable the Parks and Wildlife Com- 
mission to purchase lands **in danger of natural 
or man-made destruction.’ 

Some Texas architects have undertaken a 
modest program of their own. What is needed, 
says Ft. Worth architect Stan Baker, co-chair- 
man of TSA's Environmental Resources 
Committee, is greater public awareness of 
environmental problems. Too many Texans, he 
says, still have a *'fromtier spirit which as- 
sumes unlimited resources for exploitation. So 
Baker's committee will attempt to conduct a 
series of environmental workshops in various 
regions across the state. These workshops, in 
coordination with similar efforts by the 
governor's office, will be presented both to 
public and private audiences in hopes of 
stimulating more popular pressure for 
environmental reforms. 


Below: natural gas well off the shore of 
Galveston which caught fire and burned for 
181 days. The continuing roar produced 
vibrations that rattled windows 15 miles in- 
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Area in the Texas Coastal Zone im- 
pacted by land-surface sabsidence in 
excess of one foot between 1943 and 
1973. Values are cumulative. Graph 
by Bureau of Economic Geology, 
UT /Austin. 
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Architects 
Registration 

Once again, as in previous sessions of the 
legislature, the licensed architects of Texas are 
struggling to upgrade and further dignify their 
profession through the passage of an architects 
registration law that means something to 
clients, to architects, and to the puhlic (see 
editorial on page 3). 

There is a state registration law, theoretically 
aimed at protecting the public from faulty or 
inferior construction-design, but it is aside law. 
not a practice law, which means simply that 
any unlicensed ‘*designer’* can draw up plans 
and specifications for a building of any size or 
complexity, so long as he does not call himself 
an architect. This abysmal situation gives 
Texas — with the second highest volume of 
construction starts in the country last year — a 
licensing code that ranks among the thirteen 
weakest of all 50 states. 

Because of this, some qualified architects 
and landscape architecis, including one with 
whom we spoke (a highly respected design con- 
sultant who has moved from New York to 
Texas: let us call him the consultant) do not 
consider it worthwhile to appiy for registration 
at all. “If you have a title law," said the con- 
sultant, **and you think you have a law, you're 
crazy. A title law is a bad law, and a bad law is 
worse than no law whatsoever.” He pointed out 
that the Texas law is so barren of meaning that 
states like New York will not give Texas archi- 
tects reciprocal recognition. 

He also pointed out, however, that our weak 
state law is the fault not only of legislators and 
opposing lobbyists but of Texas architects 
themselves. **In order to have a practice law, 
you have to define specifically what your prac- 
tice is — what makes your work as an architect 
different from that of a "building designer’ ."* 


Defining Practice 


Such a definition is not an impossible task. 
Indeed, some 37 other states have managed it, 
and the consultant offered numerous criteria 
which might be used. “Professional compe- 


tence,'* he said, “comes from three different 
sources: (1) the architect’s formal education 
{including a three-year apprenticeship); (2) the 
architect's examination prior to licensing (the 
Texas examination, he said, is one of the best in 
the country); (3) membership in the pro- 
fessional society (which provides a means of 
ongoing professional enrichment). You have to 
look at your law in terms of a conciliation of 
these things — the law guarantees that level of 
competence to the client and the public.** 

The consultant added a fourth criterion 
which may be the most important of all, as well 
as the most difficult to measure through exami- 
nation: a sense of “social responsibility” 
which the professional develops by virtue of his 
schooling, his apprenticeship, and his practice. 
Involved in this responsibility is **a high degree 
of systematic knowledge, a systems approach 
to problem-solving, where the architect per- 
ceives a design project not by itself but within a 
larger environmental and social context.” This 
implies a willingness by the architect not only 
to “*educate and advise** his client, but to say 
no to those demands of his client which might 
be a violation of the architect's integrity. 

"What we are talking about is a commitment 
to the community and public interest, rather 
than to individual self-interest. Lots of people 
can design a building that will stand up, but the 
design problems of society today are not just 
buildings that don’t stand up — it’s those build- 
ings which degrade human consciousness, 
which destroy or use a disproportionate share of 
our natural resources, whose usefulness is 
quickly over with and the buildings themselves 
obsolete.” 

To combat such abuses, the state registration 
law must be strengthened. Dallas Rep. Richard 
Geiger's proposed amendment (H.B. 432), 
which refers to practice as well as to title, is a 
good beginning. It is now being considered by 
the House Committee on Business and Indus- 
try, and a duplicate bill will soon be introduced 
in the Senate. 
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Jim Bishop 


As we stagger toward the midpoint of the 
1970's, the flags of “crisis” wave more and 
more fiercely around us: economic crisis, 
employment crisis, environmental crisis, 
energy crisis — the crisis of our resources in 
general. By “resources.** most people under- 
stand those items most easily understood: oil, 
wheat, water, steel, land, coal. And, to the 
extent permitted by our understanding, we are 
moving sluggishly to rescue some of these re- 
sources 

But there is one resource whose leaping flag 
of crisis we remain unable to see. This is tragic. 
for ìt is a resource whose value to us, though not 
as conspicuous as that of oil or steel, is no less 
significant — the resource of our history sus- 
pended in old Texas houses, churches, opera 
halls, railroad stations, courthouses and log 
cabins. These bonds with our living past are 
being destroyed as swiftly and surely, by the 
same blind forces of “progress,” as our 
forests, our hills, and our sea-coasts. Hence we 
look to the current session of the state legisla- 
ture not only for relief from the energy crisis but 
for help in preserving our hentage as well 

According to Houston architect Jim Bishop, 
new chairman of TSA’s Historic Preservation 
Committee, there are several things the state 
can do, in addition to its designation of histone 
landmarks, by way of sccunng historic struc- 
tures. (1) It can find the wherewithal to buy up 
and restore as many sites as possible, then lease 
them to parties who will not alter their charac- 
ter, (2) It can, through tax-relief, subsidies and 
other means, encourage restoration by cities, 
counties, or private organizations. (3) It can 
help obtain funds for such purposes from foun- 
dations and federal sources. (4) It can legislate 
zoning ordinances making it increasingly diffi- 
cult for persons or corporations to demolish 
histone structures, especially those bearing 
state medallions, (5) It can encourage” own- 
ers of historic properties not to destroy but to 
“recycle” them through "adaptive use preser- 
vation, ` 

Of these alternatives, at least three will likely 
be proposed to the legislature. Senator Lloyd 
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Doggett has already filed a bill “relating to 
historic preservation, and relief from state and 
local ad valorem taxes” (S.LR. 27). Because it 
involves taxation, the proposal has been refer- 
red to the senate Committee on the Texas 
Constitution, from which it may never retum 
(Under present tax-laws, according to Jim 
Bishop, persons who renovate historic struc- 
tures may actually be penalized through higher 
levies.) 

Doggett will also sponsor a bill extending 
from 30 10 90 days the notice to be given the 
state by any party intending to demolish a struc- 
ture which carries a state historical medallion, 
This law would fix penalties for violators 

A third legislative possibility, this one sup- 
ported by the governor, calls for a state approp- 
riation of $250,000 per year to be parceled out 
to cities, counties, political subdivisions, or 
private organizations. Recipients of these 
funds, according to state Historical Survey 
Commissioner Tructt Lattimer, would be ex- 
pected to match up to 50% of their grants, and 
to use the money for ""acquinng, preserving, or 
restoring historically or architecturally sig- 
nificant structures.’ Unfortunately, the pro- 
posal does not carry the blessing of the Legis- 
lative Board, and even if it did, the money 
involved is terribly diminutive 

Perhaps there will be other proposals, possi- 
bly even some action (read *'funds’*), because, 
as Jim Bishop pointed out, we're less than a 
year from the Amencan Bicentennial. If ever 
there was a time for Texas to move on historic 
preservation, this ts it 
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The biennial tenure of the State Legislature is 
140 days (counting from 14 January for the 
current session), so those of you who wish to be 
heard had better make your visits, write your 
letters, and place vour phonecalls now. Other- 
wise you'll have ta wait around a couple of 
years (suggesting the appropriateness of an- 
nual sessions for awhile?). 

Please note that some of the legislative com- 
mittees, like Health and Social Services in the 
House, have not been included on this page. 
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Beer on the banks of the Concho has become 
an increasingly popular pastime for San 
Angeloans since the construction of this 
award-winning beer garden designed by archi- 
tect Jack E. Meek. 

The design problem called for an open-air 
structure that would take full advantage of the 
center city river and park and serve as a catalyst 
for future river development. At the same time, 
there was a need for a fast system of building 
that would be flexible enough for future 
development of the garden or other retail ven- 
tures. 

Meek's solution was a raised wooden deck 
built so as to accommodate large shade-giving 
pecan trees dotting the site, To develop a sense 
of shelter, without actually enclosing the space, 
he added an overhead sun screen constructed of 
a combination of 2 x 4's and heavier lumber. 
The result is what the design award judpes 
termed playful, with sun and shade creating a 
delightful spot.“ 

To meet the need for speed and Nexibility. 
Meck developed a construction system utilizing 
a standard 10-foot module (see sketch.) A run 
or pedestrian street was utilized to organize 
circulation, encouraging a free, informal mix- 
ing of people. 

Meek says his design philosophy ts Nuid; he 
views each project as a “brave new world” 
without forgetting that individual structures are 
not isolated and are influenced by other projects 
and interests. ‘No project is a jewel without 
commitment to the community or the world." 
Yet this cool, woody space on the banks of the 
river is a small world in itself. 
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25 
Acres 
Of Home 


Twenty-five acres of sloping suburb wasn't an easy site 
to deal with, but in planning Dallas’ North Park Terrace 
Apartments, the firm of Craycroft-Lacy & Partners came up 
with an award-winning design solution. 

Flexibility was a key concept in this 318-unit complex, 
designed to compete for the young adult tenants of an 
already well-developed apartment area. Utilization of small 
building components with internal **step downs’’ provided 
the flexibility needed to accommodate the sloping site and 
to save the large number of existing trees. And the resulting 
variety of unit types provided an added advantage for com- 
peting in the young adult apartment market. 

In order to achieve the density required without sacrific- 
ing scale, the project was arranged around open parking 
areas, with three-story buildings on the down-hill side. In 
the dwelling units themselves, the design emphasis was on 
privacy and views to the outside landscape, done by George 
Hunt of Dallas. Another attraction is a complete amenities 
package, including swimming pools, laundry facilities, 
tennis courts and social center. 

Roof and stair configurations were designed to reflect the 
“step downs” within the buildings. Exteriors of vertical 
wood paneling with cedar trim blend well with the wooded 
site, now 25 acres of home for this community of apartment 
dwellers. 

The 14-year-old firm of Craycroft-Lacy & Partners emp- 
loys about thirty persons in a multi-faceted practice with a 
strong emphasis on housing design that has resulted in 
seven local, state and national awards. Owner of North 
Park Terrace Apartments is Levitt-Multihousing Corp., 
Gordon Murtaugh, President, a subsidiary of Levitt and 
Sons, Inc.. Contractor was Buell Construction Company. 
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A plan of attack for architects 


William H. Knauer, President of Personal 
Development Services, Inc., in Houston, is 
widely recognized as a leading authority in 
organizational management/marketing com- 
munications. Prior to organizing his own firm, 
he acquired extensive experience in the 
management and marketing fields, including 
the position of National Sales Director of the 
hundred million dollar Distribution Division. 
Gulf + Western Industries. Knauer’ s firm now 
has more than 100 local, regional and national 
client companies, including one of Houston's 
most prominent architectural firms, which have 
participated in his various training and 
development programs covering: Sales/ 
Business Development, Supervision, Mun- 
agement/Marketing and Telecommunica- 
tions. This article was specifically tailored for 
architects and other professionals as a guide to 
successful business development, 
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By William H. Knauer 


Every year, the challenge that confronts 
Amencan management at every level, includ- 
ing those engaged in professional services, is 
“How can get get a bigger and more profitable 
share of our market?" 

In reality, it makes little difference how the 
stock market is performing, whether there are 
labor strikes, or that countless other economic 
fluctuations exist. Even the predictions of the 
economist are academic to the fact that 
companies must stay in business and make a 
profit. The primary consideration is how they 
are going to do it. 

My work with a number of professional ser- 
vice organizations, including architectural 
firms, as confirmed that they should approach 
running the business end of their firms, particu- 
larly marketing/business development, in the 
same basic manner as any other area of indus- 
try. whether it be manufacturing or distribu- 
tion. What a disturbingly high percentage of 
firms seemingly have failed to learn is that 
professionalism in itself is no exemption from 
the realities of the marketplace. The profi- 
ciency with which professional services 
organizations initiate and implement aggres- 
sive action in this area of their activity often 
makes the difference between winning and los- 
ing. 

Marketing as it applies to this article is con- 
strued to be the all-inclusive system governing 
the development of the product or service and 
its distribution in the marketplace. Business 
development is the segment of this system deal- 
ing primarily with distribution. The two in- 
teract in the same manner as the cog and spokes 


of a wheel; they are totally interrelatable and 
inseparable in keeping the whole unit moving. 

Further, marketing/business development 
should be thought of as both the catalyst that 
determines the product and services to be of- 
fered and the force that brings them together 
with the much-needed client. 

The first step toward recognizing the need for 
a strong marketing and sales development ef- 
fort is to adopt a realistic attitude. There are 
several obvious reasons why new business 
development must receive top priority in any 
architectural firm. The first, primary reason is 
the universal law that there is no status quo, no 
standing still. Only two things will happen to 
any architectural firm: it will either progress or 
retrogress, go forwards or backwards. In order 
for a firm to progress, there is another funda- 
mental rule of business that must be recognized 
and followed: the firm must have new blood 
coming in at a faster rate than the old blood is 
going out. In other words, no matter how good 
the product or the service is, the firm will in- 
evitably lose some of its clients, and this attri- 
tion factor must be curved and supplemented 
with new business to take its place. 

Once these irrefutable facts have been ac- 
cepted, the next step in this mental process is to 
understand that marketing/business develop- 
ment is just as much of a science and demands 
as much expertise as architecture itself. The 
architect must leam to develop his abilities in 
this area of his business, just as he upgrades his 
knowledge of architecture per se. 

Whether your firm is presently engaged in 
some form of business development activity or 
has the desire to begin an effort in this direction, 
this article will answer many of your questions. 
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Cost of Sales; Return on Investment 


Confirmed Final Objectives 


Preliminary Forecasting 


Preliminary “Attack” Format 


It will not do it all for you, but hopefully will 
give you the wherewithal to get started and/or 
check your present mode of operation in order 
to refine it for better results. For a more in- 
depth, definitive treatment specifically geared 
for your organization, I recommend use of a 
professional to help you get it off the ground 
and running, and then to assist you in a periodie 
review of the progress that is being made. 


The “Attack” Format, A 
Controlled Management 
Approach 


In my years of dealing with a cross-section of 
business organizations throughout the country, 
I have found their success to a large extent was 
determined by the ability of management to 
control certain key areas of their business. 
However, I found a general inconsistency in the 
ability of management to develop a 
marketing/business development plan that 
could be readily understood and followed 
through to a successful conclusion by the vari- 
ous individuals involved in its implementation. 
Therefore, some years ago, | began developing 
a streamlined marketing/business development 
plan and over the last few years have refined 
this research into the **Attack*” Format as it is 
illustrated in this article. It covers what | con- 
sider 10 be the key arcas of a successful market- 
ing and distribution program and in itself be- 
comes a tool for management to use in con- 
trolling its sales and marketing objectives. It 
should be understood, however, that it repres- 
ents only a general format. The key to its 
successful utilization is through its specifically 
being tailored to the respective organization. 
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The **Attack”* Format is divided into three 
separate sections as follows: 


Objectives 

The first place to begin in getting started is 
with the establishment of your specific objec- 
tives. To say objectives must be established to 
direct an effective marketing/business 
development effort is obvious, but the subject 
deserves further consideration, particularly in 
the understanding of how objectives should be 
projected in line with an overall plan of action. 

Begin with the results you want to obtain. 
For instance, your organization might be con- 
templating the introduction of several new ser- 
vices that you project in 4 to 5 years wiil in- 
crease your firm's gross sales by 15 to 20 per- 
cent and will dominate a panicular area of your 
market. This would be classified as a long- 
range goal. But in order to reach this long-range 
objective, it will be necessary to establish 
shorter-range goals that must be met before the 
overall objective is achieved. In this manner 
there is a continuity of effort leading from one 
accomplishment to another until the ultimate 
long-range projection has been reached. 

Set your objectives for producing results as 
follows: long-range — 3 to 5 years, current — | 
to 3 years, short-term — 3 months to | year, 
intermediate — 1 to 3 years. | have found the 
best way to get started is by developing an 
outline of things to do. As you think about the 
various ramifications of your program, the 
priorities will usually fall into place. Also, 
begin thinking in terms of staffing — selecting 
the people who are going to fill certain positions 
in developing your “Attack” format. 
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Motivation 
(Implementation) 


MBO 

Final Discussion and Agreement 
Implementation 

Monitoring 

Forecast 

Introduction 

Final Forecast 


Introduction of the Program 


Methods of Deductive Planning 
(Analysis) 


This second phase is an analyzation process 
that begins first with your competition and is 
followed with a subjective analysis of yourown 
firm's strengths and weaknesses. From this 
process, you should be able to determine your 
most viable markets, the service mix you need 
to cultivate these markets, methods to use in 
maximizing your efforts, and the quantity and 
quality of personnel necessary for success. 

Following the **Attack"* Format chart, 
analyze your competition's strengths and 
weaknesses on both a quantitative and qualita- 
tive basis and, to make it simple, on a scale of 
10. The areas to cover are the services they 
offer and the fields they are cultivating, such as 
developments, commercial and industrial 
buildings, medical facilities, schools, etc. The 
results, based on your own criteria of excel- 
lence, will produce the ‘hole in the line” or the 
soft areas of the services they offer in their 
various markets. This begins to profile the areas 
your firm can penetrate by offering better, more 
unique services. 

To thoroughly analyze your competition, 
you should go further by making a breakdown 
of their major clients and the major projects in 
which they have been involved. Analyze the 
Strategies your competition used to get their 
business. The results will give you a better 
insight into the market coverage your competi- 
tion has — local, regional or national — as well 
as an idea of how they are conducting their 
business development efforts. You may weil 
find that, even though they are strong in certain 
markets, they are weak in others in which your 
firm can capitalize. 
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Role-playing session in classroom 


Next analyze your competition's personnel. 
This will reveal where they have the depth of 
talent and skill to do the most effective job. This 
should include their business personnel, so as to 
provide further insight into just how much 
ground they are capable of covering in their 
business development efforts 

Evaluate the competition's sales and market- 
ing media — the actual aids and media they use 
in making presentations — such as written mat- 
erial, 35 mm slide presentations, 16 mm film 
presentations, or multi-media shows. Also, 
cover their public relations programs and any 
other type of promotion they might do to culti- 
vate new prospects, On your scale of 10 
analysis, grade their strengths and weaknesses 
in this vital area of communications 

Now, turn this process around and do a sub- 
jective analysis of your own firm. You may find 
that you have lost ground or are faced with 
greater competition in some of the fields in 
which you previously have been strong, neces- 
sitating a shift of emphasis in your firm's ac- 
tivities. Make certain your communications 
media used in presentations are of high quality 
And take a hard look at the methods you are 
using for new business development. A hap- 
hazard, occasional effort in seeking new clients 
will not get the job done. 1t must be a thorough, 
well-planned, full-time effort if you are to stay 
ahead of the averages relating to client and 
market attrition. 

There is no one sure answer to the question of 
who should implement your business develop- 
ment program. But it is usually better to have as 
many people as it takes on this project rather 
than to saddle one person with the task, This is 
particularly true in the larger firms, where a 
committee or team elfort is required. In the 
smaller firms, it may be that the principals, of 
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necessity, will be the ones to conduct the new 
business activity. Whatever the situation, you 
should investigate the possibility of utilizing an 
outside training firm to help develop the exper- 
tise necessary to project your firm's message 
and, more particularly, to increase your finesse 
in consumating a sale, No one can afford, in 
today’s highly competitive atmosphere, to 
carry on disjointed or fragmented conversa- 
tions, or to let a prospective client hang in the 
balance because of the inability to bring a 
presentation to a satisfactory close. 

For your “Attack” program to be successful 
you must keep it on target in line with your 
objectives. This necessitates accurate monitor- 
ing and reporting systems. The vagueness often 
connected with verbal reporting will in itself 
not get the job done. You must have a consis- 
tent system that will give you accurate readings 
of your progress. You should be aware of the 
number of new business contacts that are made 
and their frequency on a weekly and monthly 
basis. It is necessary to differentiate between 
initial contacts and follow-up calls, and you 
should be conscious of the type of contacts 
made. A good, well organized program con- 
sists of a variety of patterned contacts, often 
beginning with a telephone call, followed by a 
letter and a personal interview. 

Pre-call prospecting must be constantly mon- 
ttored to make sure the necessary spade work is 
being done for the law of averages to prevail in 
your favor. Again, an accasional effort will not 
get the job done. It takes a lot of irons in the fire 
to pay off. 

Your **Attack’’ plan should have a dollar 
figure on it. Break down the individual activity 
into cost involved and compare it with the re- 
sults you hope to obtain, The bottom line will 
give you the profitability on your firm's time 


and efforı, If you feel your pmgram is too 
ambitious and too costly to produce the desired 
profitability, adjust it accordingly. 


Motivation 
(Implementation) 


After putting your plan of attack together in 
conjunction with a cost of sales and retum on 
investment analysis, you should make a pre- 
liminary forecast. You are now ready to move 
into the third stage of motivating the format's 
implementation through the utilization of the 
Management by Objective segment. The basic 
format should be tailored to the respective 
organization, and this is what we do for our 
clients. But the following points should be 
helpful in a general way: 

(1) Top management should support the sys- 
tem, 

(2) There must be a voluntary acceptance of 
the program by the subordinates involved. 
They should not be commanded to accept it, but 
should agree to its validity and prospects for 
SUCCESS 

(3) Subordinates must be given a certain lati- 
tude 10 plan and be innovative in developing 
their own approaches for accomplishing their 
portion of the projected goal. 

(4) Objectives must be clear, definitive, 
precise and measurable. A goal of “I'm going 
to do better this year’’ is too indefinite and is not 
measurable 

(5) A healthy balance of effort must be 
achieved through good staffing and delegation 
of responsibility, There will always be other 
work to accomplish which will suffer from an 
overbalance of attention to the MBO objective, 

(6) Finally, the MBO requires patience. 
Subordinates often will get off the track; this 
shouid be expected and dealt with patiently 
until the method becomes habitual. 

Following the agreement of everyone in- 
volved that the format is viable, the final fore- 
cast is made. Then management is ready to put 
it all together in a formal introduction. A high 
degree of enthusiasm behind the implementa- 
tion of the Attack” format is required for it to 
be successful. Therefore, the introductory pre- 
sentation to your staff must be as motivating as 
possible. Use good graphics to illustrate the 
figures and statistics developed in the analysis 
process, If done properly, there should be no 
doubt in anyone's mind that you have gone well 
beyond the norm in developing the necessary 
data on which to base your conclusions. This 
helps climinate any negative attitudes concem- 
ing the validity of your plan of action and its 
ultimate success, 

Finally, the success of the **Attack”* format 
depends upon being highly organized. Its ac- 
cent is on working smarter, not harder. We 
have found that this concept leads to good 
motivation, which makes for a winning effort. 
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Endangered Species 


Taft House, 1966 


505 Buckeye Trail 
Austin, Texas 78746 
January 11, 1975 


Dear Editor: 


The fascinating articles TEXAS ARCHITECT 
frequently contains about Texas courthouses 
and other historical buildings have made me a 
regular *“*lay”" reader of your splendid maga- 
zine. In the January/February issue | noticed a 
letter from Joyce Caddell of Corpus Christi 
inquiring for information about the ‘Taft 
House” at Catarina. 

I really know very little about this place, but I 
saw it in the winter of 1966 and took a picture of 
it — a sample of which is enclosed. In visiting 
at Dolph Briscoe's Catarina Ranch on a deer 
hunt, | saw the more contemporary views of the 
place and got the background for an item in the 
Texas Good Roads Association Newsletter for 
February 1967. 

Possibly Joyce Caddell would at least like to 
know that the house is still standing — or was a 
decade ago. As for restoration, I'd suggest she 
get in touch with Governor Dolph Briscoe who 
has great knowledge of and interest in the Taft 
House. (I believe Dolph's father was interested 
in the "Catarina experiment, *') 


Sincerely, 
Weldon Han 
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333 East Missouri 
El Paso, Texas 79901 
January 17, 1975 


Dear Editor: 


I agree wholeheartedly with your ‘‘dab of 
philasophy*” in the **Endangered Species” 
column of the January/February 1975 issue of 
the Texas Architect. The thrust of your argu- 
ment seems to be twofold: first, the importance 
of saving the "‘real thing’’ rather than 
memorabilia, and, secondly, the importance to 
our own health and welfare of diversity in our 
natural and social environmental system. 

The examples you use, relocating the Tips 
House and St. Edwards University’s ""vest- 
pocket City of History”. do not seem to support 
this philosophy. however. Are we really saving 
the “real thing’' when we relocate a structure 
out of its context and into a ‘house museum" 
such as St. Edwards University’s **vest-pocket 
City of History’"? Is this not somewhat like the 
tragedy of another of your examples, the North 
American Indian? We do have Indians, but we 
have moved them onto ' "Indian museums”, the 
reservations. There, out of context, they have 
become emasculated, the vitality of their 
societies destroyed. Other similar examples 
come to mind; room vignettes in museums and 
the traditional zoo with caged wild animals. 

Whenever we move anything from its natural 
setting to an artificial one, we destroy its vital- 
ity, its reason for being, because these are de- 
veloped from the complex relationships be- 
tween it and its environment. What we have 
relocated becomes a lifeless object to be 
viewed; memorabilia. 

Then, there is your second point: diversity of 
our natural and social environmental system. 
How can we contribute to diversity by remov- 
ing historical structures such us the Tips House 
away from our inner cities? These are the very 
areas which are becoming less diverse with 
each demolition. How can we contribute to 
diversity by concentrating our historic struc- 
tures into depositories such as “‘vest-pocket 
cities of history**? The compartmentalization 
of everything in our society, from government 
to the layout of our cities, only contributes to 
less diversity, We need our historic structures 
to remain vital components of our urban 
environment where they are viewed, utilized 
and their presence felt in our daily lives. 

Ido not mean to belittle the willingness of the 
bankers to help finance the relocation of the 
Tips House or St. Edwards University to de- 
velop a “‘vest-pocket City of History’. They 


Left: Another Texas landmark, the Shot Tower, 
vields to the picks and sledges of commercial 
growth. 


are encouraging in that they show an awareness 
of the importance of historic structures to the 
wellbeing of our society. In some situations, 
they may be the only solutions to saving a 
structure. They are certainly better solutions 
than Capital National Bank's destruction of 
Shot Tower in Austin. They do not seem to be 
fitting examples for your philosophy, however. 

Far better examples of your philosophy of 
preserving the "real thing”* and contributing to 
the diversity of our natural and social environ- 
ment are the San Antonio River Corridor Study 
and the Market Square Redevelopment also fea- 
tured in the January/February issue. Here are 
proposals for redeveloping and incorporating 
once vital areas of the city back into the main- 
stream of urban life. Structures (and natural 
areas) are saved, not by being relocated, but by 
housing new and revitalized activities. Once 
agaín we must face a hard reality: economics 
determine the fate of all but a handful of our 
historic structures. Only by adapting historic 
structures 10 new uses can we keep most of 
them economically viable and keep them as 
important components of our urhan environ- 
ment, making demolition or relocation imprac- 
tical. This is the key to realizing the two points 
of your “dab of philosophy”. 


Very truly yours, 
Harry Gamer 


cS 
Ted McKinney 
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Fountain Dedicated 


A carved stone fountain near the Alamo in 
San Antonio has been dedicated to Mrs, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson 

Called the Lady Bird Johnson Fountain, the 
monument was designed by the San Antonio 
firm of Ford, Powell & Carson and hand-carved 
in Mexico by stonecutter Jose Luis de la Garza. 

Patterned after European street fountains, the 
monument has an cight-foot tower in the center 
accented by three large carved bowls which 
catch the flowing water before spilling it onto 
steps at the fountain’s base 


TBAE Chairman 


Bryan Architect W. R, Dede Matthews, of 
Matthews and Associates, Architects and En- 
gineers, was elected Chairman of the Texas 
Board of Architectural Examiners at a recent 
meeting of that Board in Austin 

Matthews, a former President of the Brazos 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
a Past Director of the Texas Society of Archi- 
tects and a Past Director of the Southern Con- 
ference of the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards, will serve as Chairman of 
the Texas Board for the year 1975. Other offic- 
ers and members of the Board are Robert H 
Norris Ill of Dallas, Vice Chairman; Bill W 
Cantrell of Lubbock, Secretary-Treasurer: 
George S. Sowden of Fort Worth, Mace Tun- 
gate, Jr. of Houston and Howard L. Wong of 
San Antonio, members 

The Board of Architectural Examiners, 
composed of six Texas Architects appointed by 
the Governor and approved by the state Senate, 
was established by the Legislature in 1937 **in 
order to safeguard life. health, and property and 
the public welfare. The objectives of the 
Board are regulation of the practice of architec- 
ture by (1) examination of applicants, (2) re- 
gistratton of architects. (3) enforcement of laws 
governing practice, (4) assistance in the educa- 
tion process leading to registration 


There are at present approximately 4300 ar- 
chitects registered to practice in the State of 
Texas, of which some 3100 are Texas resi- 
dents 


ASC Director 


Marion Solomon, former Director of the 
Texas Region of ASC/AIA, has been named 
Arca Director of the Central States Region 
Solomon is in an internship at Caudill Rowlett 
Scott of Houston and plans to do graduate work 
at Texas A&M University. 


New Position 


Architect D. Rex Goode has been appointed 
to the new position of Director of Campus 
Planning for Lamar University of Beaumont 
Goode, a member of the Southeast Texas Chap- 
ter of ALA, will coordinate construction pro- 
jects and direct Lamar's overall building and 
ground plans 


Creative Collaboration 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Houston 
Chapter of AJA will present the sixth biennial 
presentation of Creative Collaboration March 
24 - April 20 at the Blaffer Gallery in the Fine 
Arts Center at the University of Houston 

The show will feature crafts and sculpture 
which can be used to enhance an architectural 
setting: furniture, pottery, weaving, stitchery 
and original fabrics, as well as unique art ob- 
jects. Work to be exhibited will be selected by 
J. Sheldon Carey, Professor of Design and 
Head of Ceramics Division and Glass Depart- 
ment, University of Kanas at Lawrence 

The exhibit will be open to Ihe public free of 
charge Sundays 1 to 6 p.m., Monday and Tues- 
day 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and Wednesday and 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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Shingles and Shakes 


The 1975 Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit 
Shake Bureau /AIA Architectural Awards Pro- 
gram has been announced to more than 50,000 
architects throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The program is being conducted to honor 
architects of projects demonstrating design ex- 
cellence and significant functional or aesthetic 
uses of cedar shingles or shakes and is open to 
all architects or teams of architects who have 
completed such projects January 1, 1970 

The jury consists of three distinguished ar- 
chitects — John Hackler, FAIA, Peoria. Il- 
linois (chairman); Victor Christ-Janer, ALA, 
New Canaan, Connecticut; and Gordon Brad- 
ley, AIA, Honolulu, Hawaii- 

Entry forms, rules and information may be 
requested by writing Red Cedar Shingle & 
Handsplit Shake Bureau, Architectural Awards 
Program Department, 1143 Washington Build- 
ing. Seattle, Washington 98101. 


thought it was the best, 
it gets better. 


Spacious, newly redesigned 


guest rooms with more 
luxuries than ever. A 
professional staff that cares 
about your comforts. Superb 
restaurants and Gatsby's 
Bicycle Bar just for fun. 
Convenient in town location. 
10 national credit cards 
accepted. For reservations, 
call (214) 747-2011 or contact 
the Hilton Reservations 
Service Office nearest you. 
1914 Commerce 

Dallas, Texas 


March/April 


The Newest Twins 


PENNZOIL PLACE ... 
a unique innovation in steel 


The Twin Trapezoidal Towers of Pennzoii Place will make the 
corporate headquarters of Pennzoil Company one of the most 
unique and innovative structures in Houston. 


Utilizing 14,829 tons of Mosher Steel, it will stand 38 stories 
high and contain 1.8 million square feet of floor space. The three 
dimensional space frames between the Towers give the entire 
block an additional spectacular and functional emphasis. 


Another successful steel innovation... Pennzoil Place 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT 
& 316 Washington Ave., Houston. 
temer OTHER PLANTS 
See Seren Dallas, Lubbock, San Antonio, 
a es tte Shreveport, Tyler 
STEEL COMPANY 


falricaters af steel since 1685 


=> A Trinity industries Company 
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Featured Speaker 


O'Neil Ford, FAIA, senior principal in the 
San Antonio firm of Ford, Powell & Carson, 
Architects and Planners, Inc., will be the fea- 


ENVIRONMENT LTD. tured speaker at the closing session of the 1975 
SHARES YOUR VIEWS IN ene te 
CARS eae MADE CUANTA 4 Fard, who was rece ntly awarded an honorary 
Houston, Texas (713) 784-1500 envir onment lid. Fellowship in the Mexican Society of Archi- 

tects, has lectured widely, served on many na- 
tional and regional architectural juries, and con- 
tributed to many publications, including 
Architectural Forum, Progressive Architec- 
ture, and Architectural Record. His work in the 
field of religious design includes the Mission 
San Juan Capistrano, the Lutheran Student 
Center at Anstin, the Cokesbury Methodist 
Church and the Church of the Reconciliation in 
San Antonio. 

The conference, which will explore the sub- 
ject of historic architectural tradition and cur- 
rent architectural expression in San Antonio, 
will convene at the Hilton Palacio Del Rio and 
is open to religious leaders and anyone in- 
terested or involved in the design, construction 
or equipment of religious structures. 

For registration information and program 
outline, write: 1975 National Conference, c/o 
GRA, 1777 Church St., NW., Washington, 
D.C., 20036, | 
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News of Firms 


Jack Corgan and Associates has relocated 
its offices to 906 Two Turtle Creek Village, 
Dallas, 75219. 

Thomas E. Woodward, architect and de- 
veloper, has been named president of the Dallas 
firm of RYA Architects Incorporated. 

Hans Clinton Jensen has been appointed an 
associate in the Houston-based firm of Pierce, 
Goodwin £ Flanagan. Architects-Engi- 
neers-Planners. 

The Dallas firm of Olds/Udstuen/ 
Thompson, Inc., Architects/Planners has 
announced the resignation of William R. Olds 
and Thomas L. Udstuen. The firm will retain its 
existing practice under the guidance of Barry 
A. Thompson and James M. Parkey at 3103 
Carlisle Street. 

The Houston firm of Golemon & Rolfe has 
made the following announcements: Allen Rice 
has left private practice in Houston to join the 
firm as an associate. He will be a design 
specialist. Robert A. Brooks has been elected a 
partner and will be responsible for development 
of medical projects. Barry L. Whitehead, a 
design specialist, has been elected an associate. 

The San Antonio firm of Bartlett Cocke & 
Associates, Architects, Inc. has announced 
the advancement of Kenneth H. Zuschlag to 
associate. 

The Dallas firm of Andres Caffall Ar- 
chitects has announced the relocation of its 
offices to 2829 W. Northwest Hwy. (European 
Crossroads), Rhine River Bldg., Suite 169, 
Dailas 75220, (214) 350-4295. 

Fred Buford & Associates, Inc., 
Architects-Engineers, of Dallas, has an- 
nounced the relocation of its offices to Suite 
206, One Lee Park West, 3303 Lee Parkway, 
Dallas 75219, (214) 522-7450. 

The Dallas firm of Harwood K. Smith & 
Partners, Ine., has announced the advance- 
ment of Ronald L. Skaggs to a principal and 
vice president of the firm as health care 
specialist responsible for medical facilities 
development. 

The Austin-based firm of Page Southerland 
Page has opened its Dallas office at Two Turtle 
Creek Village with James Wright as resident 
partner and head of Dallas operations, Wright 
was previously a partner in the office of Roscoe 
DeWitt Architects. 


Industry News 


Dallas contractor Dee Brown has been pre- 
sented the SIR Award by the Dallas con- 
struction industry, Brown was cited for his ac- 
tvity in assisting apprentices, his administra- 
tion help in several health welfare and pension 
plans. and for increasing the capabilities of the 
masonry industry. (SIR stands for **Skill, In- 


March/April 


ARCHITECT'S 
HOT-LINE 


492-6766 


There's a ROACH PAINT STORE near you. DALLAS 
Richardson Paint Center, 314 Spanish Village; 
Oak Clitf, 527 Golden Triangle Shopping Center. Grove, 
8726 Lake June Road, Casa Linda, 346 Casa Linda Plaza 
Preston Forest, 1418 Preston Forest Square. IRVING 
Plymouth Park Paints, 237 Plymouth Park Shopping 
Center. ARLINGTON: 1721 East Abrams. 
GARLAND 823 W. Garland Avenue 
RICHLAND HILLS: 7811 Grapevine Highway 


FORT WORTH. Rosedale, 1201 S. Riverside Drive; 
Wedgwood, 5274 Trail Lake Drive 
PLANO 1170 Park Bivd., Park Mail 
Center. OKLAHOMA CITY: 3118 North May 
Avenue. TYLER 1625 West Front 
WACO 3300 Franklin. AUSTIN: 8605 Burnet 
Road. SAN ANTONIO. 415 West Rhapsody 


> 
O HOUSTON: Bailaire, 5822 Bissonnet; 


Airline, 7201 Airline Road 
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PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Phone {2t4) 748-9421 + 1306 River Street 


SINCE 1934 


tegrity and Responsibility.**) He is president of 
Dee Brown Masonry, inc., and, among many 
other capacities, has been president of the Dal- 
las Executive Association, and is now a trustee 
and Chairman of the Board of the Texas 
Masonry Institute and an associate director of 
the Dallas Associated General Contractors. 
Previous winners of the SIR Award have been 
Dallas contractor Sandy Hallman, former Dal- 
las Mayor Eric Jonsson and Developer Tram- 
mell Crow. 


Mulhauser/McCleary Associates Houston- 
based food facility consultants, has announced 
that Donald J. Spilger has joined the firm as 


DALLAS, TEXAS 75202 


partner in charge of restaurant and hotel design 
and planning operations. His responsibilities 
will include feasibility studies, concept plan- 
ning, marketing programs, problem solving 
and operational /management consulting. Prior 
to joining Mulhauser/McCleary, Mr. Spilger 
was a Vice President with Fred Schmid As- 
sociates in Los Angeles. 
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PPG Solarcool 
Bronze reflective 
glass is not as 
expensive as 
itlooks. 


Compared to tinted glass it can add as little as 
10% to the cost of the total wall system. 

Yet it brings virtually any type of light-com- 
mercial building to life with the unique and prestig- 
lous esthetics that only reflective glass can offer. 

There's no limit to the effects you can achieve. 
Wood, concrete, masonry, and metal can all be 
dramatically complemented by reflective glass. 

But besides good looks, Solarcoo! Bronze 
reflective glass gives you good performance, too. 

Since it is reflective, it shields the sun's glare 
and reduces heat gain more efficiently than tinted 
glass. So your air conditioning system is more 
economical. 

In cold climates it can save on your heating 
costs, too. Because it becomes an excellent 
insulator when used in double-pane construction. 

So treat yourself and your next building to 
the remarkable beauty and excellent performance 
of Solarcool Bronze reflective glass. 

For all that you get it's not all that expensive. 

To find out more about it, see your local 
glass distributor, or write for our free booklets to: 
Dept.T-35. Solarcool Bronze, PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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Professional Office Building, Panama City, Florida 
Architect James Graham Chapman 
Contractor Jaan Mordellet 


mn 


Roanoke Office Building. Phoenix, Arizona 
Architect E. Logan Campbell 
Contractor Shuar Corporation 


w 


Tucker Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
Architect Arkhora & Associates 
Contractor Hails Construchon 
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Otero Savings & Loan, Calorado Springs. Colorado 
Architect: John L. Gust! Associates am 
Contractor: Lambke Construction b 


a 
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Rusty Scupper Restaurant. Oakland, Calforma 
Architect Sandy & Babcock 
Contractor Wilhams & Burrows, Inc INDUSTRIES 


How much money 


will be wasted on energy 
for your building this year? 


E CUBE 
can fell you. 


Could be, a lot of 
money you're paying for 
utilities is going out the win- 
dow. Or down the drain. 
Or up in smoke. Who can 
say for sure? E CUBE can. 

E CUBE is a three-part 
life cycle analysis that (1) 
computes the hour-by-hour 
energy requirements of 
your building for an entire 
year, (2) lets you build a 
computer model of the 
energy system and evaluate 
its performance by compar- 
ing the entire spectrum 
from all-electric to total 
energy systems, and (3) 
compares the total operat- 
ing and capital costs of each 
system you study (takes 


project life and equipment 
life into account, provides 
for irregular and replace- 
ment expenses and ranks 
the systems comparatively 
for life cycle costs). 

In short, E CUBE is an 
energy saver for your build- 
ing. So whether you're 
remodeling, upgrading and 
replacing old equipment, 
or simply want to check 
your building's energy effi- 
ciency, E CUBE can help 
you make the right decision. 
And that could help you 
save energy —and money. 

For more information, 
contact the technical advi- 
sor of your local gas utility. 


A service of 


your Natural 


, Gas 


Utility 


Letters 


Editor: In 1974, Congress passed the legisla- 
tion to create a Big Thicket National Preserve. 
It was the culmination of years of work by many 
people in all walks of life, in all sections of the 
country. While I was privileged to have played 
a part in the passage of this bill, I know that it 
would not have been possible without the con- 
tinued support of people such as yourself. 
Now that the Big Thicket National Preserve 
Bill has been passed, I will be devoting more 
attention to another pet conservation project of 
mine — the National Open Beaches Act. Basi- 
cally, the bill is to insure continued access to the 
few remaining beaches available to the public. 
The legislation is similar to that which | passed 
while a Member of the Texas State Legislature, 
Because of your interest in conservation, 1 
wanted to bring this bill to your attention. 


Bob Eckhardt 
House of Representatives 
U.S. Congress 


Following are portions of letters from vari- 
ous legislators who responded to an advance 
notice regarding the contents of this issue: 


Editor: | am vitally interested in providing a 
mass transit system for our cities, Last Session, 
1 sponsored legislation authorizing the creation 
of a Houston Mass Transit Authority. This is 
the first mass transit legislation ever passed in 
the Texas legislature. 

The people of the State of Texas must plan 
for the future now. We cannot handle our 
transportation problems overnight. It takes 
eight years to build a highway — twenty years 
to complete a mass transit system. No one 
needs to be reminded of the rapidly growing 
cost of construction. 

In the past, cities have gotten along with 
highways. Texas can be proud of its fine high- 
way system, but Dallas and Houston are 
strangling without some form of mass transit. 

Our beautiful, clean cities have continued to 
prosper in spite of the economic downtrend, but 
the key to continued prosperity is providing an 
affordable means of transportation for urbanites 
who live in the suburbs and commute to work 
every day. The need has long since passed the 
'"study”” phase and cries for action 

I sincerely hope that all Texans will become 
informed of our needs for the future and will 


Waterproofing Problems? 


Consult with: 


Sealants / ad 


ARCHITECTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 
AND DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


Eid 


Scotch-Clad deck membrane and roof 


waterproofing systems 


American Colloids VOLCLAY 
grade waterproofing panets 


®retow 


TM 
CHEMPROBE PRIME-A-PELL water repellent tor 
concrete and masonry 


CALL OR WRITE 


Marvin P Cooper 
Regional Sales Manager 


March/April 


Sealants. Inc 
5209-A S Rice Ave 
Houston Texas 77036 
(713) 661-7854 


write to their representatives in government at 
all levels, urging them to plan ahead now. 

Planners for the future should seek to pre- 
serve the beauty of the past, | want Texas to 
expand its historical preservation activities be- 
fore we lose the older buildings and homes that 
enrich our culture. 

I have confidence in the future, and I hope 
that you, as architects, will continue to design 
structures that satisfy the aesthetic needs of our 
growing population in an age of technology. 


Kay Bailey 
Houston 


Editor: | feel most strongly that we cannot 
place too many restrictions on businesses be- 
cause of the environment question. If we do 
this, plenty of industries will not be able to 
comply with regulations, | have read recently of 
some of the restrictions the federal government 
wants to impose, and | strongly disagree. 
Naturally, we need to protect the people of our 
state, but I feel we can do this without making 
requirements 100 rigid tn the field of protecting 
our environment. 


Representative Bill Hilliard 
Fort Worth 


DECORA 


Interiors with Inimitable Flair 


Patricia Knight - ASID 


pallas acapulco 
(214) 690-1105 


Editor: Undoubtedly, the problems facing the 
architectural community of Texas cannot be 
separated from ihe problems of the state as a 
whole. 

The 64th Legislativo Session of the Texas 
House of Representatives has been given an 
enormous responsibility. It will indeed be one 
of the most significant sessions in Texas his- 
tory. 

In the areas of environmental improvements 
and the conservation of fuel resources, | am 
very much concerned with the action which this 
legislative body will take to remedy the prob- 
lems we now face in these areas. 

News media representatives have predicted 


that the 64th Legislative Session will be ‘tone 
of the toughest legislative sessions in Texas 
history.'* However, through hard work and de- 
dicated efforts, I feel confident that this Session 
will produce some landmark decisions in the 
areas of urban planning, environmental con- 
trols, school financing, the conservation of fuel 
and other resources, and many other vital is- 
sues, 

During the course of the Session, much em- 
phasis will be given to the urgent issues which 
affect the people of the state of Texas. I feel 
confident that the architect's registration law 
will be given proper consideration and will be 
acted upon accordingly. 


our Way. 


We're craftsmen. Genuine craftsmen who do 
our best to make every job the best it can be. 


And we deliver it on time. 


Ask around in the industry. We think you'll 
like what you hear about Coerver— 


specialists in 

e Architectural 
Woodworking 

e Elevator Cabs 

e Wall Coverings 


I 


COERVER INDUSTRIES. INC. 


3311 Elm Sreet * Dallas, Texas 75226 * (214) 744-5211 
Texas WATS 1-800-492-4266 


The willingness of the Texas Society of 
Architects to devote the next issue of Texas 
Architect to an objective examination of the 
64th Legislative Session is truly a sign of con- 
cem for our people and our great state of Texas. 


Representative A. C. (Tony) Garcia 
Pharr 


Editor: | will be introducing several bills dur- 
ing the 64th Legislature in which your maga- 
zine might be interested: 

PARKLAND IN NEW SUBDIVISIONS: 
requires developers to either set aside a portion 
of land in the area for schools and parkland or to 
set up a park for the private use of their resi- 
dents, 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION FUND: 
permits the Parks & Wildlife Department to 
issue 30 million in bonds to buy lands that are in 
danger of natural or man-made destruction. 
HOUSING FINANCE AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PRESERVATION FUND: sets up hous- 
ing programs to finance home improvements, 
and provide low-cost housing to low-income 
families. 


Representative Joe Allen 
Baytown 
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REPRODUCTION 
SPECIALISTO 


MILLER 


BLUE PRINT CO. 
SOl WEST SixTH QT 
AUSTIN, Texas 70767 
PHONE 512/478-8793 
Mai ADO Box 2065 
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Texas Architect 


Ten good reasons why 
we can help you! 


One: 38 years of experience in the office 
furnishings industry - We know who’s who in the 
industry and what to do to get things done. 


Two: Financially strong (rated in D & B) so 
you know we will be here when you want us. 


Three: An experienced team of order processors, 
verifiers, and expediters to ensure the proper 
handling of your orders. 


Four: A monthly delivery status report (or 


more frequent if you request) on all your orders. 


No more wondering when the factory is ship- 
ping. 

Five: Our own delivery and installation depart- 
ment that allows us to be ready when you are, 


Six; Our own refinishing department to make 
paint and finish repairs on slightly damaged 
furniture when and if necessary. 


Seven: The finest furniture lines, carpet and 
accessories displayed and stored in over 152,000 
sq. feet with a comfortable conference room for 
you and your clients, 


Eight: A supply of loan furniture for your 
clients needs if ordered furniture has not arrived. 


Nine: ‚Our own leasing company for your clients 
who want to enjoy the advantages of leasing. 


Ten: Trained contract representatives who can 
assist you on any size job. 


Try us on any one of these 10. Who knows, you may find a 
eleventh reason how we can help. 


Jerry Axelrod, Texas Office Supply Co., 6628 Gulf Freeway, 
Houston, Texas 77017 (713-644-6241). 
me everything from one to ten, I’m interested. 


O I'd like to talk to a representative about your services. 


Address 


City 


THE PROFESSIONALS IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 


If you can give 


texas 

office 

supply 
co. 


(MEMBER CONTRACT FURNISHINGS COUNCIL) 


800 PERRY-BROOKS BLDG. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 


5 AN 
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NY 
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I designed it myself. 


Designing an office building ar apartment complex takes a special kind 
of knowledge and experience and if you don’t have it, yau could end up with o 
building that looks as though it was thrown together out of spare parts. If you 
aren't aware of the latest developments in materials, or if you dan't know the 
stress on your truss you could be in big trouble 


Now is the time to admit it, before you get too involved Then get out 
and find someone who does know. Someone who con tell you what you need 
and what you don't need An Architect A man who can save you time and 
money. Ask Cities Service Oil of Tulso, their architect saved them a million 
dollars by finding an innovative suppart system 


Your architect can help you build a better building, 
quicker and for less money 


Consult someane who knows. 
Consult an architect. 


Texas Society of Architects 


800 Perry-Brooks Bidg. Austin, Texas 78701 


